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all proceeds are guaranteed to the Casa 
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Comment 


As there seems to be even more operatic news now than there was a 
couple of years ago, we feel justified in increasing opERA’s size from 
56 pages to 64. We hope this will enable us to cover the field more 
extensively, and to print a certain amount of material which we have so 
far always had to leave out. In addition, we hope to make a reduction 
in the time which elapses between an operatic event and the date it is 
reported in opeRA. Unfortunately, the increase in the size of the 
magazine will have to be accompanied by an increase in its price, from 2/- 
to 2/6d. For a long time, rising prices in every aspect of its production 
have made this increase inevitable, but we have delayed putting it into 
operation until we saw the chance of offering a bigger magazine as well as 
asking for a bigger price. 

oPERA’S policy will continue on the same lines as in the past. It will 
take a lot to shake our belief that opera is far from being a dead form o€ 
art, and we shall continue to write about the lesser-known works, for 
the all too obvious reason that not so much is generally known about 
them as about the established favourites of the repertory. We shall 
continue to try to be partisan about good and bad opera, not about one 
opera house, company, singer, conductor, producer or another. We shall 
continue to print articles as often as possible by those who are actively 
engaged in opera—the composers, librettists and performers—as 
opposed to those who just write about listening to it. We hope that our 
readers will endorse this policy, and in fact that it is one which will 
commend itself to anyone who enjoys opera as an entertainment as well 
as to anyone who is more seriously interested in it as an art form. We 
are always most grateful to readers who write to tell us that they like 
the magazine as it is, but hardly less grateful to those others who detail 
our faults with all the emphasis at their command. Not the least advantage 
of an increase in the size of the magazine is that we shall at last be able 
to implement a promise made in the first number that we would print 
a selection from our readers’ letters. 

The increase in the size of the magazine (and in its price) will take effect 
with the November number. As our readers will have noticed we 
believe strongly that anyone who is involved in the business of 
“criticising ” anything, should not himself be immune from criticism. 
So it is not in a sudden spirit of self-abasement but rather in line with 
something which seems to us a basic principle that we would like to 
print in the November number a selection of letters giving the points 
of view of the readers of this magazine. At a moment when circumstances 
make it possible for us to effect certain changes in the make-up and 
contents of the magazine, it seems not only propitious but even incumbent 
on us to ask our readers’ advice on what these changes shall be. H. 


Dargavel (Padre Guardiano), Wegner (Leonora) and Poleri (Alvaro), in the 
closing trio of ‘ La Forza del Destino’ at Edinburgh. Photo McBean 
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* Parsifal,’ The Grail Scene. (All photographs, except the ‘ Meistersinger 
set, are tke official Bayreuth Festival photos by Edward Renner.) 


Summer Festivals: III 


Bayreuth 

The task of reconstructing—artistically—the Bayreuth Wagner 
Festival has been a formidable one. Not that the theatre suffered damage 
during the war, but time and the occupation have served to deplete it 
of its equipment. Scenery, costumes, machinery, all had to be found 
and the initial cost of six big operas is considerable. 

The Bayreuth Festival Theatre is not State-sponsored, but worthy 
sums were contributed by the Society of the Friends of Bayreuth, the 
Bavarian Government and the town of Bayreuth itself to set the Festival 
on its feet again. Already for next year a well known German firm has 
promised a complete new lighting installation. 

Making a virtue of necessity, Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner, the 
composer’s grandsons, have seized this opportunity to try and create 
a new Wagner-style of production, in keeping with the great music. 

The results in this field provide the most interesting feature of the 
Festival. Of the six operas, Wieland Wagner has been responsible for 
the entire production of five—the Ring and Parsifal. Die Meistersinger, 
produced by Rudolf Otto Hartmann, must be considered separately. 

The principal features of this Wagner-style production are the absolute 
simplification of settings and the increased importance of lighting. 


$54 





Ludwig Weber as Gurnemanz. 


All scenes are presented behind 
gauzes, stage properties reduced to 
the barest essentials and, for the 
singers, action and gesture kept toa 
minimum. Thisall serves to present 
the dramas more clearly and to 
distract one less from the music. 
The gain is tremendous. 

These ideas have been brought 
into play most thoroughly in 
Parsifal. \nthe opening scene, the 
stage is bare except for a large low 
circular platform, on which are two 
small mounds. There is no other 
scenery but the whole atmosphere 
of an early dawn is wonderfully 
suggested by the misty gauzes, 
pastel colouring and subdued shift- 
ing light. Even the folds inthe back 
gauzes seem to take on the elegance 
of silver birches. 


In the Grail scenes, the whole proscenium opening is used and the 
sense of height emphasized by four enormous columns. In the centre 
there is a stepped plinth to the altar—rather ugly, I thought—and the 


feast-tables. 

The lighting was generally sub- 
dued and, at one point just before 
the Grail begins to glow, dimmed 
right out. The reason is obvious 
enough, but the continuity is bro- 
ken when the picture is allowed 
to fade completely. 

The production of the Klingsor- 
Kundry scene was superb. Highup 
in a misty scene of whitish lines, 
suggesting the stone courses of the 
castle keep, appears the vague form 
of Klingsor, while below, from a 
moving spiral of mist, Kundry 
materializes. The scene dissolves 
into the Enchanted Garden where 
the nebulous Flower maidens gather 
in patches of coloured light on a 
darkened stage. The long scene 
between Kundry and Parsifal was 


Martha Médl as Kundry. 
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Above : * Walkire, Act Il 
Below : * Sieg fried, Act I 


less successful and degenerated into a spot-lit soprano-tenor duet—nor 
do I like to see my Kundry before the * Parsifal ” call. 

But the final tableau was brilliant, Klingsor appearing at exactly the 
same height as in Scene I, with Kundry similarly placed below, giving 
the impression of everything having happened within the same space 

Up to the end of Act II, the imagination had been allowed almos 
unlimited scope to fill in the picture as the music suggested. But the 
curtain of Act III rose to reveal a small Mappin Terrace dumped in a1 
arid desert; a set, which in its hard, uncompromising ugliness could 
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* Sieg fried, Act III, Scene 2. 


produce no Good Friday Enchantment in my mind. 

The performance itself was most moving and beautiful. The orchestral 
playing under Hans Knappertsbusch was the highlight of the whole 
Festival—broad and dignified. His tempi are on the slow side, but only 
once, in the Herzeleide scene, did I feel a drag. (Statistically, it is 
interesting to note that his first act played nearly twenty minutes longer 
than recent performances at Covent Garden.) 

To hear this superb orchestra, where the sound comes to the ear 
from the sunken pit perfectly blended, was worth the journey to Bayreuth 
alone, and the clarity of the orchestration was a sheer joy. 

The spell was sadly broken on the following night by a very dull 
Rheingold. Elizabeth Hoengen, the Fricka, was taken suddenly ill 
with appendicitis that afternoon and the last minute change may have 
affected the company. But under von Karajan, the orchestral blending 
was never quite the same. I learnt later that he had altered the disposition 
of the orchestra, while Knappertsbusch had adhered to Wagner’s own 
lay-out. From the evidence of my ears, it seemed that Wagner knew what 
he was doing. 

The production of the Ring was not as revolutionary as that of Parsifal. 
The settings were for the most part drastic simplifications of traditional 
designs. Lighting, again, played an important part but much of Das 
Rheingold was excessively dark and the characters were constantly 
disappearing, just as if there had been an issue of Tarnhelms all round. 

The opening, however, of Das Rheingold, was impressive. The curtains 
part at once, revealing absolute blackness, and gradually from an in- 
credibly vibrant low E flat emerges the utmost bottom of the Rhine. 

The Rhinemaidens no longer swim about in giant ‘ hair-tidies,’ 
but recline on the rocks and move from place to place picked out in dim 
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Gétterddammerung’? Act 11 
patches of light. 

There were also many other deviations from tradition. Wotan is 
bareheaded ; Loge has lost his flame-like garments ; Erda is no longer 
seen, a blue light suggests her presence and Fasolt is strangled for a 
change, his body left a as grim reminder of Alberich’s curse. For the 
final tableau there is a practicable Rainbow Bridge—so simph rieved 
like a glass dance floor. 

Die Walkiire Act | brought many changes, with the great ash tree 
framing the picture to the right, the large door on the left and the small 
bedroom door back left. The central hearth threw spots of light on the 
walls. This was in every way an excellent set and, though I fear that the 
place must have smelt when Sieglinde cooked, it seemed to answer 
every requirement happily and easily. 

Act Il, Die Walkiire, was another imposing scene, a mountain side 
split in two. Simplicity itself, and it gave enormous point to Fricka’s 
opening words. In the Todesverkiindungszene, Briinnhilde appears as a 
vision in the steep rock face. 

The Wa/kiirenfels had been subjected to the same process of simplifica- 
tion. The Valkyries themselves had short hair and crash helmets with 
no wings. 

The design for Act I Siegfried was most exciting, a section cut 
through the earth’s surface with one stratum removed to form the cave, 
lit by stray shafts of sunshine from outside and the glow of the forge. 

The second scene was a sharp study of contrasts, dark and light, 
Fafner and Siegfried, with a strongly sunlit path and lime tree in the 
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Above : Sigurd Bjérling as Wotan. 


Below : Walter Fritz as Log? (left), Bernd Aldenhoff as Siegfried (right) 











Erich Kunz as Beckmesser. 


foreground. Behind, an enormous 
hole the size of a railway tunnel in 
which lived a perfectly splendid 
dragon, standing some twenty feet 
high in its stockinged feet. 

In the first scene of the third act, 
a high mountain path overhangs a 
yawning abyss from which the blue 
light of Erda’s presence streams. 

And finally, Die Gétterdammerung. 
The plain interior of the Gibichungs’ 
Hall with its towering entrance and 
single column made a remarkable 
picture. The sense of height and 
the smallness of man was even more 
marked here than in the Grail scenes. 

The same feeling of height was 
preserved in Act II, outside the Hall. 
The handling of this Actand partic- 
ularly the final tableau was striking. The wedding procession makes 
only a fleeting appearance at the top of a long flight of steps, up which 
Gunther drags the reluctant Briinnhilde, leaving the curtain to fall on the 
gloating Hagen, alone, centre stage. 

Many problems were neatly solved in the last act. If the first set rather 
suggested the Undercliff at Rottingdean, it is because there was no 
indication of the further bank of the Rhine. In fact, throughout the 
Cycle, there are no backcloths. In an inlet, the Rhinemaidens are discovered 
sunning themselves on a rock. At Siegfried’s approach they jump back 
into the water (below eye-level) and pull themselves out onto various 
rocks when they talk to Siegfried. This was much more convincing 
than the inanities I have usually witnessed in this scene. 

The restrained lighting and the silhouettes of Hagen’s departure 
and the cortége were very dramatic and then back to yet another view 
of the Gibichungs’ Hall where, | regret to say, the problems of the final 
great pages had not been successfully solved. 

Von Karajan’s Ring was disappointing. He does not seem yet to have 
the measure of the work, and was certainly more at home in Die Meister- 
singer though even there some passages were rather metronomic. 

After a pedestrian Rheingold, an impulsive Wa/kiire followed with 
singers and conductor too often out of step. In Siegfried some of the 
magic returned and his handling of the quieter moments was memorable, 
in particular much of Act II and the Awakening Scene. 

On the vocal side, the large chorus was first-rate. But the solo singing, 
considered apart from the brilliant direction and judged by Festival 
standards, often rose only a little above the acceptable and sometimes 
fell sadly below. 
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There were of course exceptions, such as Ludwig Weber who 
dominated every performance in which he sang. Elizabeth Schwarzkopf 
contributed a most beautiful Wceglinde and a charming Eva. Marthe 
Médl, Astrid Varnay, Sigurd Bjorling and George London gave most 
capable performances and I particularly liked Hermann Uhde’s studies 
of Klingsor and Gunther. 

Erich Kunz, the only principal reappearing at Bayreuth, promised 
in Act I to be a perfect Beckmesser but later overplayed it a trifle. 

The new Siegfried, Bernd Aldenhoff, gave some most sensitive singing 
in the lyrical passages, but the more heroic music brought its difficulties. 

But with many of the singers there was a feeling of immaturity. There 
were some promising voices as a few years of experience will undoubtedly 
confirm, but at present I felt that they were not quite ready for Bayreuth, 
which should not be used as an experimental station. 

To return to Die Meistersinger after these stimulating productions 
was a shock. It was set attractiv ely—bar the blue cardboard Nuremberg 
in the last scene—and capably produced, but just the kind of traditional 
presentation one might expect in a dozen German opera houses. 

Perhaps the new Wagner style cannot be adapted so well to Die Meister- 
singer, but certainly one awaits with interest a Tristan or a Dutchman 
produced by Wieland Wagner on the lines of his Réng. 

There were many relics of Wagner to look at in Bayreuth, including 
two exhibitions. At one of these, ““ Wagner in der Welt,” I thought 
the British exhibit sadly ill-arranged and incomplete, with no reference 


* Die Meistersinger, Act II. Photo Fritz Ramme 











at all to the post-war activities of Covent Garden which was the second 
opera house enterprising enough to put on a complete “ Ring.” I was 
even more depressed when I heard that the exhibition is to tour Europe. 

On the other hand I was enchanted when my guide to the Rococo 
Opera House there informed me that performances had been given 
recently of Dido by the Italian composer Purcelli ! David Harris, 

The casts of the performances reviewed above were as follows :— 

Parsifal (August 10): Amfortas (George London), Titurel (Arnold 
van Mill), Gurnemanz (Ludwig Weber), Parsifal (Wolfgang Windgassen), 
Klingsor (Hermann Uhde), Kundry (Martha Médl), 6 Flowermaidens 
(Lore Wissmann, Erika Zimmermann, Hanna Ludwig, Paula Brivkalne, 
Maria Lacorn, Elfriede Wild), Alto voice (Ruth Siewert). Conductor: 
Hans Knappertsbusch. 

The Ring (August 11, 12, 13, 15): Wotan (Sigurd Bjorling), Donner 
(Werner Faulhaber), Froh (Robert Bernauer), Loge (Walter Fritz), 
Alberich (Heinrich Pflanzl), Mime (Paul Kuen), Fasolt (Ludwig Weber), 
Fafner (Friedrich Dalberg), Fricka (1 Ira Malaniuk, 2 Hanna Ludwig), 
Freia (Paula Brivkalne), Erda (Ruth Siewert), Woglinde (Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf), Wellgunde (1 Lore Wissmann, 2 Hanna Ludwig), 
Flosshilde (Hertha Topper), Siegmund (Giinther Treptow), Hunding 
(Arnold van Mill), Sieglinde (Leonie Rysanek), Briinnhilde (Astrid 
Varnay), Siegfried (Bernd Aldenhoff), Waldvogel (Wilma Lipp), 
Gunther (Hermann Uhde), Hagen (Ludwig Weber), Gutrune (Martha 
Médl), Waltraute (Ruth Siewert), 3 Norns (Ruth Siewert, Ira Malaniuk, 
Martha Médl). Conductor: Herbert von Karajan. 

Die Meistersinger (August 16): Hans Sachs (Hermann Rohrbach), 
Veit Pogner (Friedrich Dalberg), Beckmesser (Erich Kunz), Kothner 
(Heinrich Pflanzl), Walther von Stolzing (Hans Hopf), David (Gerhard 
Unger), Eva (Elizabeth Schwarzkopf), Magdalena (Ira Malaniuk), 
Nightwatchman (Werner Faulhaber). Conductor: Herbert von Karajan. 


Edinburgh 


La Forza del Destino (August 30 and September 1). 

One of our leading critics suggested that it needed a Festival in order 
to take Verdi’s La Forza del Destino down from the shelf, and to 
recognise from its performance why it is a jus¢/y neglected work. What 
a reprehensible point of view! And one that is unfortunately shared 
by a great many members of the musical profession in this country. 
I always remember a remark made by the Italian conductor Vittorio Gui, 
when he was rehearsing the London Philharmonic Orchestra at Covent 
Garden in 1939 for La Traviata. “ It is only people with small minds,” 
he said, ““ who despise Verdi”; and that thought always heartens me 
when the Verdi-belittlers get to work. 

Of course the plot is fantastic, of course some of the music is common- 
place ; but what compensations there are on the other hand in many 
of its pages, in its sincerity and in all the Leonora and Padre Guardiano 
music. 

The work was specially commissioned for the Imperial Theatre at 
St. Petersburg where it received its first performance in 1862. The 
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The Inn at Hornachuelos. Act I Scene 2 of ‘ La Forza del Destino.’ 
Photo McBean 


Russian Nationalist party staged a hostile demonstration, but Verdi 
as usual was determined that the work should be a success, at least in 
Italy, and he called in Ghislanzoni to tighten up Piave’s libretto before 
its Italian premiére at La Scala in 1869. So in the present version 
\lvaro lives at the end of the opera, the helpless victim of destiny, 
instead of hurling himself over the edge of the cliff as in the original ! 

I think one must remember too, that this opera is not a drama of 
human passion as for example is Un Ba/lo in Maschera, but rather a study 
of the conflict between man and his fate; while in the utterances of 
Leonora, both in the Cloister scene and the final act of the opera, we 
find the spiritual and religious side of Verdi’s nature sincerely expressed. 

Now to the performance. This was a Festival Opera, and also part 
of the Verdi Celebrations; so we might have expected the finest 
interpreters of the various roles engaged for this production. Italian 
opera, Verdi in particular, should be sung by Italian artists as far as 
possible, at least for a Festival performance. Yet there was not one 
Italian in the cast. The Leonora was a good German Lyric (not dramatic) 
soprano from Cologne, Walburga Wegner; the Alvaro, an American 
tenor of Italian descent, David Poleri, blessed with a magnificent voice, 
but lacking in the art of be/ canto; Don Carlo was the Yugoslav baritone 
Marko Rothmiiller, one of the finest of present day operatic artists, 
but with the wrong kind of voice for this opera ; the Padre Guardiano 
was a Welshman, Bruce Dargavel, another singer with a magnificent 
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* La Vergine degli’ Angeli.” Act II Scene 1 of ‘ La Forza del Destino, 


Photo McBean 


natural voice, but without any of the nobility of utterance that this great 
part demands. Fritz Busch was the conductor; his approach to Verdi 
seems to have undergone a radical change from 1938 and 1939 when he 
conducted the Glyndebourne Macbeth. There was no lingering overt 
Verdi’s beautiful melodies, no spaciousness, it was in fact a typical 
German performance of Verdi; and while I am the last person to object 
to first rate German conductors taking charge of Italian opera perform- 
ances, it does seem to me that the time has come for us to leave the 
German camp into which we were pitchforked after the war, at least as 
far as Italian Opera is concerned. 

The lack of spaciousness in the orchestra was naturally reflected on 
the stage, especially as far as the sweeping melodies of Leonora were 
concerned. Thus the closing portion of the Alvaro-Leonora duet in 
the first scene, the only love music in the whole opera, which gives 
more than a hint of Ba//o and Aida and which is marked in the score 
Brillante, con slancio, the wonderful Madre, Madre pietosa and the Pace Pace 
Mio Dio all lacked the expansiveness that a great Italian voice can give 
to them ; neither has Miss Wegner the power to dominate both orchestra 
and chorus in the Vergine degli? Angeli scene. Although she sang 
considerably better on the second evening I heard her (as indeed did 
most of the cast, perhaps because the work was being broadcast), it seems 
folly to ask any soprano to sing nine Leonoras in three weeks, especially 
singing on alternate nights. Miss Wegner has a rich lower register, 
a legacy frcm her contralto days, and her soft singing is often of exquisite 
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uality, but there is a tendency to shrillness when singing above mezza- 
forte above G, but that again might have been due to overwork. 

As I said earlier, Poleri has a naturally thrilling voice ; in fact other 
than del Monaco he made the most exciting sound I’ve heard from a 
tenor since the war; bat he must learn to use his voice, to curb his 
natural exuberance and sing softly. Rothmiiller is an artist for whom 
I have the greatest respect, but his vocal condition is still not what it 
was two or three years ago, and he produces some ugly sounds ; yet for 
all that he made Urna fatale most dramatic. 

Bruce Dargavel also produced some glorious sounds as the Padre 
Guardiano, but he was not helped by Busch’s stolid and unyielding 
tempi; one has only to listen to the old Pinza-Ponselle recordings, to 
realize how much more there is in this music. Melitone was well sung 
by Owen Brannigan ; but I objected strongly to the conception of the 
part which had obviously been imposed on him by Ebert, turning him 
into an almost half-witted version of the Tosca Sacristan ; and why did 
he have to distort the note values of the opening phrases ‘ Chi siete ? 
S’apre cinque la chiesa,’ prolonging the italicised vowels in a most 
ridiculous fashion. 

The Preziosilla was a discovery, a young American singer, Mildred 
Miller, who has had some experience in Germany, and now has a long- 
term contract at The Metropolitan. She has an infectious stage person- 


The Battlefield near Velletri. Act II Scene 2 ‘ La Forza del Destino. 
Photo McBean 











“ Urna fatale.’ Rothmiiller as Don 
Carlo. Photo McBean 


ality and sings with verve and spirit. 
The smaller parts were all ade- 
quately filled, Robert Thomas’s 
Trabuco deserving special mention, 

With minor reservations, Ebert’s 
production was of the very highest 
standard ; his handling of Melitone 
has already been mentioned, nor 
could I agree with the way he made 
the collection of Spanish muleteers, 
peasants etc. sing their Amen after 
Grace, inthe Inn scene. His crowd 
scenes and groupings were as 
always, exemplary. 

The playing of the Royal 
Philharmonic was on the high level 
one rightly expects from this orchestra. A special word of praise must 
however go to Jack Brymer for his beautiful clarinet playing at the 
performance on September 2 in the introduction to Od, tu che in seno agli 
angeli ; it was perfection. 

The scenery by Leslie Hurry was real honest to goodness solid stuff; 
a welcome relief after some of the scenery we have had in this country 
since the war in the world of opera. There was an excellent drop- 
curtain, lurid and foreboding, and some wonderful sky canvases for 
the battle scene and for the last act; I particularly liked the Monastery 
setting in the second act, with its wealth of detail. It was most interesting 
to compare this scenery with the Don Giovanni sets of Piper, if only to 
see the two artists’ reactions to operas both of which are set in Spain. 
H.D.R. 





Don Giovanni (August 31). 

This Don Giovanni differed in a number of respects from _ the 
Glyndebourne performance reviewed in last month’s opera. In the first 
place John Pritchard conducted; then Dorothy MacNeil sang Elvira 
as originally planned, and the part of Zerlina was taken by Pierette 
\larie, who stepped into the shoes of Genevieve Warner, the latter 
singer having met with an unfortunate accident while in Edinburgh— 
she was attacked in the street while returning home from a concert 
on the second Sunday of the Festival. 

It is not fair, indeed it is almost impossible to try and assess John 
Pritchard’s capabilities as an operatic interpreter on this one performance, 
especially as he was taking over a work prepared in the first place by 
Busch ; suffice it to say he seemed to have the undoubted ability to 
hold together the ensemble and to judge and set a tempo when required. 
As for the mad scramble of Finch’han dal vino and the speeding up of 
the orchestra each time a singer reached a coloratura passage in the 
big arias, I feel he was only obeying orders. 
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The Rataplan scene, with Mildred Miller as Preziosilla. Photo McBean 


Dorothy MacNeil’s Elvira was a sad mistake ; she had no feeling for 
the music, and little for the words she was singing ; Mi tradi was an 
ordeal for all concerned. Pierette Alarie was a vivacious Zerlina full 
of vitality ; her voice a trifle nasal in the French manner was nevertheless 
used with artistry, and she sang her two arias in good style. 

The rest of the cast was familiar. Petri was like a young College 
student out for some fun with the girls, the idea of him being a Spanish 
nobleman was ludicrous! Zadek sounded very tired as Anna, and made 
heavy going of much of her music. Simoneau was in very good voice, 
his breath control being quite exemplary ; as he speaks excellent English 
and is willing to learn and sing in that language, perhaps Covent Garden 
might contemplate inviting him to join the company in 1952 for three 
or four months. Pernerstorfer plodded as Leporello, and his Teutonic 
pronunciation of Italian was just as marked as it had been in Figaro. 
Geraint Evans was even better than earlier this season as Masetto, and 
Dargavel sounded well as the Commendatore. H.D.R. 


We understand that the HAMBURG STATE OPERA has been invited to 
take part in next summer’s Edinburgh Festival, which will be held from 
\ugust 17 to September 6. If all goes according to plan, we can expect 
to hear six operas during the course of the Festival, one each by Mozart, 
Weber, Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss and Hindemith. (We cannot 
unfortunately offer a prize to the reader who forecasts correctly what the 
actual repertory will be, but it might be amusing to try !) 
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Coba Wackers, Adam Fendt, Helmut Melchert and Ros/ Zopf in * Das Leben 
des Orest” at Frankfurt. Photo Willi Klar 


I.S.C.M. Festival 


The twenty-fifth Festival of the I.S.C.M. at Frankfurt and Wiesbaden 
(June 22 to July 1) offered three operatic works: Dallapiccola’s 
I/ Prigionero and my own The Duenna, both chosen by the Jury, were 
heard in concert performance only; Krenek’s Das Leben des Orest, 
offered by the German Section, was staged and lavishly produced at the 
cramped temporary quarters of the Frankfurt Opera, the provisionally 
restored Bérsen-Saal. Krenek’s Orestes, written some twenty years ago, 
is unmistakably a younger brother to Jonny spielt auf: Jonny in heroic- 
tragic vein and on a Meyerbeerian ‘ Grand Opera’ scale. In Krenek’s 
own estimate the work belongs to what he terms his “ frankly reactionary 
period,” a period characterized by his rejection of so-called atonality 
and the return to the old diatonico-tonal persuasion guided by the belief 
in a possible rebirth of the spirit of Romanticism out of the ashes, as it 
were, of its own timebound formal and stylistic means. In Krenek’s 
own words, the ruling idea of this period was that “ it should be possible 
to regain and redeem the original, unadulterated sense of the old musical 
vocabulary through an act of faith’; that is to say, if one could come 
to feel and handle diatonic tonality “as an Urerlebniss,” in other words, 
if one could come to hear again and handle a common chord as a pristine 
revelation, then one would have proved “ atonality ” wrong in its main 
contention that the “ tonal” material had become sterile. A desperate 
idea, it seems to me, but by no means a foolish one. Given the Urer/ebniss 
it would almost certainly work. What is more surprising is that, 
concurrently, the introduction of the Jazz-idiom of the twenties as the 
‘ expression of the contemporary standpoint ” should have been deemed 
the means by which the interpretation and the musical treatment of the 
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story of the Atreidae could be lifted on to a plane of timelessness. 
Harro Dicks’ extraordinary production does certainly not view the subject 
sub specie eternitatis. jazz and the ’twenties give him his cue and he takes 
it with a vengeance. The libretto compresses and telescopes the whole 
story ef the Atreidae, from the sacrifice of Iphigenia to the trial of Orestes, 
into one single dramatic action. The subject is viewed from the modern 
anachronizing angle and, to quote Krenek again, “in the light of 
contemporary psycho-analytical interpretation.” The finer points of the 
analysis were unfortunately lost on me owing to the superlatively 
diversionary tactics of the production. From the moment the magnificently 
draped chorus of the Prologue, occupying the whole breadth of the stage, 
parts to reveal the presence of royal Agamemnon(in semi-military white 
uniform, flowing cloak, pearl-grey Wellington boots and carrying a lady’s 
riding-whip), the eye is engaged by an incessant and stupendous flow of 
stage-business that evokes, with a ghostly quality, the entfesseltes Theater 
of Reinhardt’s and Piscator’s days. As an example of how production 
can defeat its own end it would be difficult to beat the scene of Orestes’ 
homecoming, in time for the Athenian games, the interpretation of the 
latter being a riotous combination of funfair-cum-circus-cum-cabaret. 
Bruno Vondenhoff and a competent cast struggled bravely, if at times 
ineffectually, to hold their own against these odds. 

What havoc the producer “ unfettered” can play with an operatic 
score was clearly illustrated in the case of Krenek’s work ; how much 
Dallapiccola’s I/ Prigionero lost by being given in concert performance 
only, remains a matter of guess-work. The libretto, mainly based on 
Villiers de ’Isle-Adam’s La /orture par l’espérance and, in one scene, on 
de Coster’s Ulenspiege/, seems to call for an essentially static stage production 
in any case. Whatever action there is in the last two scenes—there is 
practically none in the Prologue and the first two—would naturally 
heighten the dramatic tension but the loss of the stage effects is perhaps 
not the loss of a vital dimension to the work. The drama plays itself 
wholly in the mind of the prisoner. The music is more than able to cope 
with it and provides, in addition, its own lighting and décor where these 
play any important role. All the same, in some elusive way the stage-less 
performance seemed to fail to do the work complete justice. It was an 
impressive performance under Rosbaud, with Magda Laszlo and 
Scipione Colombo in the principal roles ; yet for all its “‘ veristic ” gusto 
—or was it because of it—the degree of emotional temperature generated 
seemed curiously low in comparison to the high-powered engines at work. 

It was probably a mistake to allow this work to be performed as an 
oratorio. The fact that it does not quite succeed in this form rather 
strengthens its credentials as a work that genuinely and necessarily 
belongs to the stage. In the case of The Duenna I have no doubt that its 
performance in concert form was a mistake absolutely. The stage 
performance at the Wiesbaden Opera had to be cancelled at the eleventh 
hour, owing to sudden indisposition of two of the principals. The 
understudies had just under a week to learn their parts and could sing 
only from the vocal scores. Out of consideration for the rest of the cast, 
who had been tremendously hard worked by Franz Paul Decker—a 
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young conductor of exceptional promise—I was loath to call the perform- 
ance off, and thereby took far greater risks than I had imagined. | 
realized this in a flash when I took my seat in the crowded house of the 
lovely Wiesbaden Opera. Everything in the house at once conspires 
to create that thrilling mood of expectancy and willing surrender to 
illusion, which is the indispensable climate if the magic of the theatre 
is to operate ; and then the curtain rises to shatter it utterly, revealing 
a front row of seated gentlemen in tails and ladies in evening dress and, 
in ascending rows at the back, the chorus in a display of glorious techni- 
color. The incongruity was overpowering. With the stage thus not only 
abruptly cut off from the play but passively suggesting a number of 
wrong clues: the young lovers, two portly middle-aged singers; old 
Don Isaac, a very young and handsome one; the Duenna, the old 
harridan, a positively glamorous girl ; with a Narrator reciting from the 
footlights a not very helpful synopsis, and so forth . . . it can easily be 
guessed what the odds must have been against the audience being able 
to unravel the skein of a comic opera plot. In such conditions the work 
was certainly robbed of a vital dimension and it is little short of a miracle, 
I feel, that the score survived the hazards of the experiment. The credit 
is due, in the first place, to Franz Paul Decker who, after the ice was 
broken, gave a most musicianly and exhilarating performance of Acts II 
and III. The cast was completely dominated by the dynamic personality 
of Georg Stern, a young buffo-baritone of superb vocal means who 
has the makings of a star. The Wiesbaden Opera will stage The Duenna, 
with Koehler-Helffrich as producer and décors by Hans Weyl, during 
the coming autumn season. 

The Darmstadt “International Summer Course for Contemporary 
Music,” organized by the Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut, gave on July z 
the world premiére of Schoenberg’s Der Tanz um das Goldenen Kalb, 
with Scherchen conducting the augmented orchestra and chorus of the 
Landestheater, and Ruth Wilke, Petra Boser, Franz K6th, Heinz Janssen 
and Willibald Vohla as soloists. The piece is an extensive excerpt (almost 
the whole of the third scene) from Schoenberg’s unfinished opera Moses 
und Aron. As the title indicates, it is concerned with the rites performed 
round the golden calf by the people of Israel. It culminates in a scene 
of human sacrifice unleashing an orgiastic outbreak the mere description 
of which cows the imagination. The gigantic symphonic torso swept 
its course hurricane-like, decimating the ranks of the audience. The 
remaining nine-tenths stayed the repeat performance and gave the work 
a clamorous reception. It was an unforgettable experience. As there 
is a region of unalterable repose at the centre of every commotion, so 
in the middle of these scenes’ turmoil there comes suddenly an enchanted 
oasis of unearthly calm: a pianissimo quartet of the sacrificial virgins, 
sustained by divided violas and enveloped in a diaphanous mist of 
orchestral sound . . . a breathtaking episode of indescribable loveliness. 
To judge from the fragment heard at Darmstadt there can be little doubt 
that Moses und Aron will rank amongst Schoenberg’s greatest works. 
It is distressing to know that he left the last scene of the opera unfinished. 

Roberto Gerhard. 
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Born at the Opera House, 
Madrid in 1843, where ber 
mother is singing Norma. 
Barnum takes her to New 
York, when she is 7 years old, 
and she sings on a table. 
She triumphs in America as 


Lucia on November 24, 1859. 





In Italy and in Vienna, her carriage is drawn to the hotel by her admirers. 
She never attends a rehearsal: she is called ‘ The little lady.’ Her only failure 


is Carmen, her triumphs range from Rosina to Aida. 
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On May 14, 1861, she triumphs at Covent Garden in ‘Sonnambula. She 
succeeds Grisi as Diva. She sings Mendelssobn’s ‘St. Paul’ at Buckingham 
Palace. She sings at Monte-Carlo for two hundred pounds a night. 


In 1868 she sings at the Tuileries, and marries the Marquis de Caux, gentleman- 
in-waiting to the Emperor, but prefers 
living at Clapham dressed by Worth. 


‘Es tu le rossingol, la rose, 
l’ harmonie 

Jeune divinité du ciel italien, 

Es tu l'amour, l’esprite, le charme, 
le genie, 

Etoile aux eclairs d’or de Tart 
cécilien. 


Théophile Gautier. 


She sings Marguerite in a blonde wig 


with Fauré. 















She is very friendly with 
the Royal Family : the Prince 
of Wales declares she has 
found the Elixir of Youth. 





In 1886 she marries the tenor Nicolini 
and spends {£100,000 on her castle, 
Craig-y-Nos in Wales, the first house 
in England to be lit by electricity. 
She makes six tours of America, 
and gives eight farewell concerts in 
London. In 1887 she receives {1,000 
a night in Buenos Aires ; she has her 


private theatre seating 300 people— 





and her own railway station. In 1899 
she marries the Swedish Baron Rolf 
Cedestrim. Her last concert is in 1908. 
She weeps the first time she hears her 
voice on the Gramophone. She dies 
in 1919 and is buried at Pére Lachaise, 


Paris. 
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Ob charming Adelina, 

How sweet is thy Amina, 

How bewitching thy Zerlina, 
How seldom has there been a 
More tunable Norina 

And I have never seen a 

More enjoyable Rosina. 

But to tell the praise I mean a— 


—Las there should have been a 


Score more rhymes to Adelina. 


(‘ Punch’ 1861). 











People xii: 
Sir John Barbirolli 


by C. B. Rees 


John Barbirolli—he was christened Giovanni Battista—was born 
into music. Both his father and grandfather had played the violin in 
Italian orchestras. It was on December 2, 1899, that John was born, 
in Southampton Row. Father and grandfather were earning a living 
playing one night in a symphony concert and the next in a theatre. They 
were regularly engaged by the Empire Theatre orchestra, in the days 
of the famous “ promenade.” Barbirolli’s father, Lorenzo, conducted 
Sunday evening orchestral concerts at the Queen’s Hotel, Leicester 
Square. In an atmosphere of music, in an area where there were constant 
musical and theatrical performances, young John’s innate artistic spirit 
was perpetually stimulated. He and his sister, Rosie, began to play the 
violin. Then grandfather took a hand in the matter, and, sensing the 
aptitude in his grandson, organized his early musical education. This 
soon took a strange turn, and for an amusing reason. Walking about 
as he practised the violin, John irritated the old man, who, to stop 
fidgets in the home, bought a ’cello for the youngster, as if to say “ now 
try walking about the place with shat.” 

And it was to the ’cello that the boy devoted himself, making his first 
public appearance at twelve at Queen’s Hall in a concerto. Later, 
Herbert Walenn, and the professors at the Royal Academy of Music, 
gave him expert tuition, and to the intense concentration of his own 
studies he added the delights of visits to Queen’s Hall and to the gallery 
at Covent Garden, conveniently near his own home. Henry Wood and 
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Thomas Beecham fascinated him; the potential conductor in him had 
already been stirred. In the first world war John played for about a year 
in Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall Orchestra, until when he was seventeen, 
he joined the Suffolk Regiment. When the war ended, it was not easy 
to restart artistic work, but Barbirolli was determined to go his clearly- 
mapped way, strongly and independently. He played in orchestras of 
all kinds, turning the drudgery of much of this into a kind of creative 
discipline. He had long had the habit of hard work, thanks to grand- 
father as well as to his own zest and character. 

The Barbirolli String Orchestra was in existence in 1924 and gave 
concerts under his conductorship in the Chenil Galleries, Chelsea. 
He could not have chosen a better medium than a small string orchestra 
through which to explore the truths (and traps) of the art of conducting, 
of musical interpretation. To these concerts came Frederic Austin, 
then the chief of the British National Opera Company; he was so 
impressed that he offered Barbirolli a contract for a series of opera 
performances. His first operas with the B.N.O.C. were Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet, Madama Butterfly and Aida, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and he 
took charge of these three works in a period of six nights. He had less 
than two hours’ rehearsal for each opera, but the results were striking. 
A maestro was in process of arriving. In 1928 he was conducting at 
Covent Garden, where, as it seemed, not so long since, he had been 
a rapt and tensed listener in the gallery. In 1930 he was made Musical 
Director and Principal Conductor of the Covent Garden Touring 
Company, with which he remained for three years, also conducting at 
Covent Garden during the Summer International Seasons, until he 
was appointed to the Scottish Or- 
chestra. The range of his operatic 
experience was widened by the 
direction of such diverse works as 
Gianni Schicchi and Rosenkavalier. He 
insistedon adequate rehearsals, spent 
six months with the singers of 
Verdi’s Falstaff, and on occasion 
called for the strings only, much to 
the surprise and even bewilderment 
of the old-fashioned. He himself 
has said that the experience which 
operatic work gives a conductor is 
invaluable; it is the ideal way to 
begin. Writing inthe Penguin Music 
Magazine in 1947 on “‘ The Art of 
Conducting,” he pointed out that 
in the opera house a conductor is 
“faced with sudden and curious 
emergencies ofall kinds. He cannot 
always proceed according to plan, 





John Barbirolli, aged 14, with his cello. 











Giorgio Polacco and John Barbirolli at Covent Garden in 1930. 


not only because of the performances of singers, but also because of 
elements of an even more unnerving disposition. The number of little 
things that can happen for which the conductor is technically responsible 
are, I am sure, not realized by the audience. For instance, a character 
has to rush in and sing something, and the door sticks—a little delay 
ensues, and yet all must be made to seem as if everything is proceeding 
smoothly. With choruses singing off-stage, calculations of distance and 
sound are necessary that make the conductor’s task more complicated, yet 
all must sound entirely unified in the front of the house. Experience of 
these things combines to equip an artist and make hima master of his craft.” 

It is one of the happy coincidences of professional life that the ’cellist 
who was to succeed Toscanini at the head of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra in New York graduated to the opera and concert- 
hall podium from the orchestra just as the great Arturo had done, and 
also that Barbirolli’s father and grandfather had played in an orchestra 
at Brescia with Toscanini. Several famous artists from the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House appeared at Covent Garden when Barbirolli 
was conducting there, including Lawrence Tibbett and Martinelli. 

His term with the Scottish Orchestra, though it put aside his opera 
conducting, was marked by tremendous and devoted hard work. It was 
his first permanent appointment to a symphony orchestra. And here 
he met Evelyn Rothwell, who was principal oboe, and who some years 
later became Mrs. John Barbirolli. After three seasons with the Scottish 
Orchestra came the call to take the place of Toscanini in New York. 
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The appointment created a sensation at the time. What he made of it— 
a task that might well have unnerved anyone of less resolution, integrity 
and of that inner confidence which is the true artist’s prerogative—we 
know. He remained there until 1943, a fact which is itself eloquent 
enough, when he was called home to re-form and re-animate the Hallé 
Orchestra. After prodigies of auditions for new players, rehearsals, 
bowing parts at night after hours of conducting during the day, the 
new Hallé made its debut at Bradford, and a new era for music in the 
North of England opened. What has happened since—the steady 
development of the Hallé, the tours on the Continent, the visits to 
Festivals, the enlargement of its numbers, the powerful consolidation of 
Barbirolli’s fame—is too familiar to need repetitious comment from me. 
But I would like to say something of the man who is the heart and centre 
of these achievements, packed with unflagging energy into less than 
fifty years. 

He radiates warmth. He is a natural. He is brilliant when he mimics 
someone else’s pose. If you seek for his you will not find it. There 
isn’t one. It is revealing to watch him at rehearsal. Everybody’s 
concentration begins as soon as he is on the rostrum, but his own has 
begun long before. He talks as little as possible, but pointedly, 
constructively, in low, friendly tones. Now and then a barb : a necessary 
barb. Now and then a joke: a happy joke. He will stop the orchestra, 
say nothing, restart, stop again, say nothing, restart. It is then usually 
right. You sense the rapport between him and the players. Words can 
be dispensed with. The discipline, the loyalty, the maximum contribution 
are implicit. I have known him storm at slackness, unresponsiveness. 
Then there are fiery particles in the air. 

Once, when rehearsing The Dream of Gerontius, he stopped the chorus 
after the phrase, ““ Go forth upon thy journey, Christian soul.” With a 
wealth of sarcasm in his voice, he repeated the words “ Go forth” with 
exactly the flaccidity the singers had produced, and added, “‘ you sound 
like a lot of corporation dustmen ...” His rehearsals are pleasant, 
stimulating, educative, and so musical. I have heard conductors whose 
oratorical feats at rehearsal would put any garrulous politician to shame 
for mere wordage, but were, alas, even more boring, especially for the 
orchestra ! 

His relations with the men and women of his orchestra are easy and 
genial. He travels with them, he enjoys a drink with them, he will 
convulse them with a story, for he happens to be a superb raconteur, 
using his expressive hands much as he does on the rostrum, and a master 
of effective timing. His interests, outside music, are wide and deep. 
He enjoys the reading of biography, for he is always interested in people, 
no matter what they are. One week it may be Abraham Lincoln, the 
next, Fabian of the Yard. If you are in a hurry to get away—of course, 
no one ever is—do not start on cricket. He knows that game as he 
knows Elgar’s music. Ready as he is to talk about his musical experiences 
in Australia, it is when he switches to the Test Matches that he grips 
your arm, looks into your face and launches the panegyric. If all this 
is during a meal, the food is neglected, even pushed aside for purposes 
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Barbirolli rehearsing. 


of illustration on the table. It is then that his mother will issue a soft 
reminder from the other end of the pitch (I mean, the table) and a dutiful 
son, with slight, half-humorous reluctance, returns to his muttons. 
One of the extra delights of knowing him is meeting her. To the Italian 
constituents of his personality she adds the flavour of the South of 
France, and she is no prouder of him than he of her. 
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I have just realized that I have not once referred to him as Sir John. 
The musical world rejoiced in the honour conferred upon him, but when 
you walk with him on the Sussex Downs he knows and loves like a score 
of Sibelius you think no more about it than he does when he sits in a 
country pub, on a wooden bench, after a long delightful walk in the sun, 
and joins the “ locals ” in their talk, savouring their idiosyncrasy with 
the relish of a man as much at home with his fellows in cap and corduroy 
as with the great artists with whom he makes music, or the distinguished 
dignitaries who attend his concerts. 

He has the rare capacity to mix enjoyably with the humblest and to 
command the unwavering respect and admiration of the toughest of 
people—the orchestral players whose work he shapes and inspires. 
He possesses deep inner resources. Nothing petty stains his motivations. 
He has uncompromising and uncompromised standards. For them he 
can be ruthless and will abandon projects in which the integrity of music 
is inadequately respected. To work with him fully you must pull out 
all your stops. Some time after his recent illness and operation I said 
to him, rather stupidly perhaps, but with some concern, “I hope you 
are not working too hard...”. Pressing my elbow, he gave me a slow, 
rather naughty smile, and, turning away, answered, “ H’m, I always do.” 

He and Lady Barbirolli, a title which does nothing to obscure the charm, 
grace and artistry of Evelyn Rothwell, are hosts in a million. Food, 
wine, talk and fun are all of rare quality, not least when Sir John conducts 
in the kitchen himself. Then, in the summer at Seaford, there is cricket 
on the lawn. She too is a discerning and enthusiastic follower of the 
game. It speaks much for their toleration that my own ineptness on that 
lawn has not expunged me from the list of visitors ! 

Nor must one forget Barbirolli’s love of London. He has roamed 
all over it, endlessly curious about its life and reactive to its beauty. 

There is a fulness in his mind and heart from which he derives his 
strength as man and artist: no one thing is everything. Music is no 
escape from life. Life is not a mere distraction from music. 

During the second world war Barbirolli paid a visit to London from 
New York and conducted a series of magnificent concerts. One morning, 
by accident, I met him near Pagani’s. He had been looking at the shell 
of that famous restaurant and at the hollowed-out ruin which is Queen’s 
Hall. He was too deeply hurt to speak. These were among the most 
cherished places in his beloved London. It is not for nothing that 
despite his name, someone in New York said of him that he was “ as 
British as a mutton chop or cricket.” 

His admiration for the achievement of others, in his own sphere and 
elsewhere, is always readily aroused. To hear him on these occasions 
is to capture the glow of his own absorption. When, unbeknown to 
him, on his fiftieth birthday, there came to the platform at Sheffield, 
during an informal celebration in his honour, the figure of Len Hutton, 
he was thrilled to speechlessness. One of his heroes in the flesh at his 
birthday party! What more could a conductor want ? By similar magic 
his wife unexpectedly produced his mother on that occasion also. His 
cup was full. 
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So one could go on. It is exhilarating to think that Sir John Barbirolli 
is still a young man, with years of great work ahead of him. He is as 
youthful as ever, the thick dark hair only slightly streaked with grey. 
The continuous routine of programme preparation and rehearsing, 
strenuous as it must be for one who puts everything of himself into 
every occasion, does not diminish the freshness and eagerness of his 
approach, or the vivid, vitalizing, freely flowing technique he employs 
with the stick. Mellowness and ripeness grow. And the work he has done 
for our contemporary composers, especially at the Cheltenham Festival, 
place them profoundly, gratefully, in his debt. 

Even to music which does not impinge sympathetically on his ear 
and mind he will always bring his fullest interpretative powers and all 
the unflinching honesty of his service. He concentrates his gifts into an 
impassioned devotion to music. In the Penguin article from which | 
have already quoted, he also wrote words of advice to any young 
musician contemplating the career of a conductor : 


. make your watchwords “ integrity and sincerity to yourself, 
and loyalty to the man whose music you are seeking to interpret.” 
Never think, “ what can I make of this piece ? ” but try to discover 
what the composer meant to say. We must bear in mind that the 
conductor has become, for good or ill, one of the most important 
and responsible personalities in the musical world, and by fine 
stylistic performances can do much towards a purification of musical 
perceptions amongst the general public. On the other hand, 
performances that are merely the vehicle for indulging the vanity 
of a personality, however gifted, can only tend to lead us farther 
from that which should be the goal of all true musicians : service 
to that great art which it is our privilege to practise. 

Long may John Barbirolli continue to serve his ideal and to enrich for 
us our portion of enduring enjoyment. 


We append a list of operas that Sir John conducted at Covent Garden 
before the war :— 

His debut was made there on June 30, 1928, conducting Madama 
Butterfly. Madama Butterfly (1928, 1930), La Bohéme (1928, 1933), Don 
Giovanni (1929), Romeo et Juliette (1930), Aida (1930), Tosca (1931, 1937), 
Turandot (1931, 1937), Rigoletto (1931), Die Meistersinger (1932), Gianni 
Schicchi (1931). With the Covent Garden Touring Company in the 
early 1930’s he conducted: The Bartered Bride, Mastersingers, Aida, Bohéme, 
Fledermaus, Tosca, The Wreckers, Barber of Seville, Tristan and Isolde, 
Rosenkavalier, Madama Butterfly, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, Falstaff, Gianni 
Schicchi, Turandot, The Barber of Seville and Hansel and Gretel. 

At Sadler’s Wells, Sir John appeared as a guest conductor in 1934 to 
conduct The Barber of Seville and Madama Butterfly, while during the 
1946-7 season he conducted some performances of Aida at the Vienna 
State Opera. 
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Gramophone Records 


GERMAN 

Mozart : Scena ‘ Mia Speranza adorata’ and Rondo ‘Ab, non sai qual pena’ 
(K416) e Mozart : No, no, che non sei capace (K419) & Ariadne auf Naxos 
(Strauss) : Zerbinetta’s Recitative & Aria (Ilse Hollweg ¢ LSO: Krips : 
L/P LX3054). Hollweg sang Zerbinetta at the Edinburgh Festival 
last year and Constanze at Glyndebourne earlier the same summer. 
Her singing now of Zerbinetta’s famous aria (in substantially the earlier 
higher version) is clean and accurate but there is no great distinction of 
style or purity of voice. However, it is a satisfactory performance unless 
one feels disposed to compare it with the peerless but now deleted 
recording by the great Maria Ivogun, whose voice and style (and of 
course her technique as well) raise the music to an altogether higher 
plane. In her recorded Mozart however, Hollweg is considerably better 
than in Strauss. The fantastic range of K416 is explained by the fact 
that Mozart wrote it for his sister-in-law, Aloysia Lange, the original 
Queen of the Night, who sang it for the first time in 1783, and Hollweg 
is equal to most of the very considerable demands it makes on her 
technique. K419 was written for the same singer, and was designed 
for inclusion in the second act of the opera I/ Curioso indiscreto by Pasquale 
Anfossi, which had its first performance in Vienna that year. The 
soprano aria Vorrei Spiegarvi, which was written for the same perform- 
ance, has been recorded by Maria Stader (C4056). These Mozart arias 
are extremely beautiful, and the record can be very strongly recommended 
as a thoroughly worthwhile addition to the catalogues. Mozart: Voi 
avete un cor fedele (Kz17) ¢® Ora pro nobis (from ‘ Regina Coeli’ K108) 
(Stader ¢» Orch. : Erismann: C4077). The simple but beautiful Ora 
pro nobis was written when Mozart was only 15, the other aria just before 
he was 20. Stader sings nicely, although she does not sound as convincing 
in the thoroughly operatic atmosphere of K217 as in the simpler K108. 
The record is valuable to the Mozart enthusiast—which should ensure 
it a wide sale. 
RUSSIAN 

Prince Igor: Khan Kontchak’s aria (Christoff ¢ Philharmonia Orch. : 
Dobrowen : DB2z1262). Christoff doubled the roles of Prince Galitzky 
and Khan Kontchak at the revival of this opera at la Scala last spring. 
His record of Galitzky’s aria, which appeared some months ago, is a 
classic, and the present disc equals and even surpasses it. Chaliapin’s 
records of this piece (none appears in the present-day catalogues) 
were all sung on the fast side ; there is a decent recording by Arié in the 
Decca catalogue, which is however insufficiently characterized and 
marred moreover by unidiomatic conducting. The present performance 
seems to me about as near perfection as one is likely to get: the piece 
is most impressive, the singing marked by that remarkable, penetrating 
phrasing for which Christoff alone amongst present-day basses seems 
to have the musicianship, and the recording is extremely good. To cap 
it all, Dobrowen’s conducting is nothing short of exemplary : the many 
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contrasting sections of the scene have been shaped into a unified whole, 
and every detail is presented with certainty and precision—as one expects 
from someone who knows his score as does this conductor. This is an 
astonishing record, and one of the finest operatic issues for many a 
month: highly recommended. Khowantschina (Moussorgsky) : Dosithen’s 
aria Act 5 (Christoff & Philbarmonia : Dobrowen : DB21207). Khowantschina 
was left incomplete at Moussorgsky’s death and was finished and 
orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov, in whose version this aria is here 
performed. It is a solemn prayer, full of nobility, which Christoff has 
chosen to record from the role in which he made a considerable success 
in the recent revival at la Scala. The singing is impressive—the aria 
is sung softly throughout—and as usual Christoff fills it with meaning 
at the same time giving an exemplary display of how to preserve an 
unbroken singing line. 

Pique Dame : Ich muss am Fenster lebnen & Es gebt auf Mitternacht & 
Ballo in Maschera: Ma dall’arido stela divulsa € Morro ma prima in grazia 
e» Zigeunerliebe (Lehar): Lied und Csardas & Lustige Witwe: Vilja-lied 
¢e» The Dubarry (Millicker): Ich schenk’mein Herz ¢» Der Zarewitsch 
(Lebar) : Einer wird kommen (Ljuba Welitsch, Vienna State Opera Oreb. : 
Moralt: L/P LXT2567). Throwing consistency to the winds, I cannot 
attempt to conceal that I find this admittedly heterogeneous mixture of 
arias one of the most exciting records I have recently heard. It is 
splendidly recorded, sung by one of the great sopranos of our time, 
and the performances are uniformly excellent. I have only one serious 
criticism : these eight arias are obviously each designed to fit on to a 
single side of a 12 in. 78r.p.m. disc, and they have been assembled 
on L/P as a convenience, not because they would gain from the extra 
time and continuity L/P offers. It would have been better to have included 
the orchestral introduction and the recitative to Ma dall’ arido, and I 
think it was a pity to omit the few phrases of recitative before Morro ma 
prima in grazia, which I remember Welitsch singing most movingly in 
Edinburgh. But, this apart, | have nothing but praise for the really fine 
singing, which rises to the soaring line of the Ba//o arias, realizes every 
emotional detail of the beautiful Pique Dame excerpts, and makes so much 
of the musical comedy pieces that one does not wonder at their initial 
popularity if they were sung like this. Welitsch is much better than either 
Caniglia or Hammond in the two Ballo arias, although she cannot quite 
equal the poise and distinction of Rethberg in a memorable disc which 
is unfortunately no longer available. The extraordinary beauty of 
Welitsch’s voice is really caught in this recording, and I recommend it 
most strongly. 

Pique Dame : Ich muss am Fenster lehnen & Es geht auf Mitternacht (X523) 
e> Lustige Witwe: Vilja-lied C» Zigeunerliebe : Lied und Csardas (Welitsch, 
Vienna State Opera Orch.: Moralt: Xs534). Perhaps the recording 
is even clearer than in L/P, certainly the individual couplings make 
more sense than the aggregate above. The Tchaikovsky arias are not 
elsewhere available, nor would one expect another singer to communicate 
the thrill of expectancy quite so convincingly as Welitsch. Moralt’s 
tempi are admirable, and one wonders if the Lehar arias can ever have 
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been better performed. 
ITALIAN 
Luisa Miller: Overture (Philharmonia: Markevitch : C4097). This is 
a first English recording. The performance is acceptable, but I would 
not describe the overture as Verdi’s best. Don Carlos: Dormiro sol nel 
manto mio regal (Arié C Suisse Romande Orch.: Erede: X442). Arie’s 
firm, round voice is matched by some firm, musical singing in a perform- 
ance which is thoroughly respectable, but on a far smaller scale than 
Christoff’s (DB21007), which is much the best recording of this noble 
music I have heard. Alda: Ritorna vincitor (Sara Menkes, Philharmonia : 
Braithwaite : C4078). That Menkes has a good voice is obvious, but I 
would not care to recommend this recording except to someone who 
wants a souvenir of the singer. It is a pity that she scoops up to the 
note so consistently and that she should have chosen to ignore the 
marking “‘ perdendosi” over the final pieta, pieta del mio soffrir. 
Pagliacci: Nedda! Silvio & No, piu non mami (Albanese, Merrill, RCA 
Victor Orch. : Morel: DB21236). Merrill has a most beautiful voice 
and is a smooth singer, and Albanese’s dramatically aware performan:e 
is thoroughly alive: | was therefore surprized that this record should 
give rather a tame account of music which must be red-blooded if it 
is to be anything at all. It is better sung than the Hammond-Hargreaves 
performance, better recorded than that by Pacetti and Paci : and anyhow, 
neither of these is available on a single disc. Rigoletto : Questa o quella 
ec» Tosca: Recondita armonia (DA1989), Rigoletto: La donna e mobile 
> Aaronson : The loveliest night of the year (from film ““ The Great Caruso’) 
(D.A1978), La Gioconda : Cielo e mar ¢» Leoncavallo : Mattinata (DB21302), 
Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba & Tosca: E lucevan le stelle (DA1983) (all sung 
by Mario Lanza with Orch. cond. Callinicos, except “* Mattinata” which is 
cond: Ray Sinatra). \ have not seen the Caruso film, but it is curious 
that a singer of so little experience—a short while ago, Pinkerton was 
the only operatic role Lanza had sung on the stage—should have been 
chosen to impersonate the most famous tenor of modern times. There 
is little point in recommending these records to any but film fans. 
Mattinata has been dished up in an orchestration which Leoncavallo 
would not have recognized, and the musical merits of all the records 
are rather small. Lanza’s frenzied singing has little to recommend it 
except sheer volume ; poor, overdriven voice, poor, unconsulted brain ! 
H. 


The next number of opera, which will be on sale at the end of October, 
will contain an account of the first performance of the new Stravinsky 
opera The Rake’s Progress at the Venice Festival, as well as a full report 
of the Salzburg Festival which we were unable to publish this month 
for space reasons ; there will be the first of a series of articles by David 
Franklin on Style in Singing ; some short biographical notes on the new- 


comers to Covent Garden for the 1951-2 season; and the usual news 
and reviews. 
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News 


Verdi Celebrations 

BUSSETO. From August 19 to September 2, Verdi’s birthplace 
offered its contribution to the Verdi commemorations. Unfortunately 
Toscanini was unable to come and conduct as had been hoped earlier 
this year. The operas given were Rigoletto, Aida, Ofello and Falstaff. 
The artists included Adrianna Guerrini, Maria Minazzi, Antonietta 
Pastori, Clara Petrella) Emma Tegani, Cloe Elmo, Jolanda Gardino, 
Vittoria Palombini, Gianni Raimondi, Aldo Protti, Mariano Stabile, 
Andrea Mongelli and Marco Stefanoni. The conductors were Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli for Rigoletto and Ofe/lo, Giuseppe Podesta for Aida 
and Alberto Erede for Fa/staff. 

PARMA. A special Verdi season has been arranged for October 
and will include performances of La Battaglia di Legnano, Ernani, Don 
Carlos and Falstaff. Franco Capuana, Angelo Questa and Antoniro 
Votto are the conductors. 


Great Britain 

COVENT GARDEN. Plans for the 1951-2 season. The new opera season 
at Covent Garden will open on October 22 with a revival of Puccini’s 
Turandot conducted by Sir John Barbirolli. This will be Sir John’s 
first appearance at Covent Garden since the Coronation season of 1937 
when he conducted the same work as well as Tosca; he will also be 
conducting A/da during the coming season; the rest of the Italian 
repertory will be conducted by Franco Capuana. Early in December 
there will be the first performance of Benjamin Britten’s new opera 
Billy Budd ; this work, which employs an all-male cast, has been adapted 
by E. M. Forster from Hermann Melville’s famous story. Josef Krips 
will conduct, Basil Coleman will produce, and the scenery and costumes 
have been designed by John Piper. Erich Kleiber wiil return towards 
the end of December, and will immediately start to prepare the first 
British stage performance of Berg’s Woyzeck (it was Kleiber who 
conducted the world premiére of this work in Berlin in 1925), with 
Rothmiiller in the title part. Kleiber will also conduct performances 
of Rosenkavalier and Figaro. 

CARL ROSA COMPANY. The autumn tour of this company which is now 
in progress will include visits to Liverpool, Shefheld, Birmingham, 
Bradford and Nottingham. The repertory includes The Barber of Seville, 
Rigoletto, I/ Trevatore, La Traviata, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, La Bohéme, 
Madama Butterfly, Faust, Carmen and The Flying Dutchman. The new 
British opera John Socman will be performed in Liverpool and Sheffield. 
Singers include Ruth Packer, Elisabeth Theilmann, Una Hale, Gita 
Denise, Alice Gange, John Myrrdin, Oreste Kirkop, Gwent Lewis, 
George Chitty, Redvers Llewellyn, Arthur Wallington, Frederick Wood, 
Ernest Thomas, and Hubert Dunkerley. Gwen Catley will make a 
number of guest appearances as Gilda. The conductors are Arthur 
Hammond, John Pritchard and Mauritz Sillem. 
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* Pélleas et Melisande’ at Hanover. 


Germany 

BERLIN FESTIVAL. The STADTISCHE OPER was planning a most 
interesting series of performances as its contribution to the Berlin 
September Festival, which was due to take place from the fifth to 
thirtieth of September. These were to include the world premiére of 
Malipiero’s Fantasien um Callot, the German premiére of Delanoy’s opera 
Puck, Bartok’s Blwebeard’s Castle, Menotti’s The Consul, Stravinsky’s 
Ocdipus Rex, Oboussier’s Amphitryon, and Egk’s Colwmbus as well as 
performances of Exn¢fihrung, Figaro, Fidelio, Walkiire, Tristan, Don Carlos, 
Forza del Destino, Rosenkavalier and Salome. The regular members of 
the company were to be supplemented by a number of guest artists 
including Erna Berger, Suzanne Juyol, Fritz Krenn, Max Lorenz, Astrid 
Varnay and Ljuba Welitsch. Conductors were to include Werner Egk, 
Ferenc Fricsay, Leopold Ludwig, Arthur Rother and Georges Sebastian. 

The 1951-2 season at HANOVER will include the first performance 
in Germany of Handel’s last opera Deidamia, and the first performance 
of H. W. Herze’s Boulevard Solitude. There will be new productions of 
Figaro, Ballo in Maschera, Lohengrin, Meistersinger and Madama Butterfly. 
Johannes Schiller continues as opera director and there will be several 
additions to the roster of artists including the bass-baritone from 
Dusseldorf, Willy Schéneweiss. 

Paul Kurzback’s Thomas Miinzer and Guido Masanetz’s Der Wundervogel 
are listed for production during the 1951-2 season at DRESDEN. Georg 
Solti who has been the Generalmusikdirektor of the Munich Opera 
since the end of the war is now moving to FRANKFURT where he takes up 
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the same position. Weingartner’s comic opera Dame Korbold was recently 
presented at DORTMUND ; Kurt Weill’s Ver/orenes Lied (Lady in the Dark) 
recently received its first German performance in KASSEL; Berg’s Lulu 
was produced at EssEN, under Gustav KGnig. 

The 1951-2 season at WIESBADEN will include revivals of Freischiitz, 
Undine, Mignon, Oberon, Carmen, Rienzi, Martha, Die tote Augen, Tiefland, 
Otello, Entfiihbrung and the Ring. Karl Elmendorff will conduct there 
during the coming season. 


Italy 

LA SCALA, MILAN. The 1951-2 season at La Scala will, for the first 
time since the war, open before December 26 ; the opening date of the 
new season is announced as December 7, the opera Vespri Siciliani with 
Maria Callas as Elena. 

CATANIA. The summer season of opera in the Bellini Gardens included 
performances of A/da with Sara Menkes, Irma Colosanti, Mario Filippeschi, 
Franco Molinari : conductor Berrettoni; La Traviata with Carmen Fiorella 
Forti, Gianni Raimondi, Afro Poli: conductor Pino Donati; La Forza 
del Destino with Adriana Guerrini, José Soler, Ugo Savarese : conductor 
Franco Patane; and Manon with Clara Petrella, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Afro Poli: conductor Giuseppe Podesta. 

TEATRO NOUVO, MILAN. A summer season of opera at this theatre 
lasted from July to September, with a short break during the middle 
of August. The season, which was organized by the Teatro di avviamento 
lirico, served to introduce to the public many young and promising 
singers, a number of whom will doubtless be heard at larger theatres 
during the coming season. The repertory consisted of I/ Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Forza 
del Destino, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Fedora, Segreto di Susanna, 
Manon, Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, Risurezzione (Alfano), Le Preziose 
Ridicole (Lattuada) and the first performance in Milan of Guido Farina’s 
Tempo di Carnevale. 

NAPLES. Under the auspices of the TEATRO SAN CARLO, the first 
performance in Italy of Les Troyens a Carthage was recently given at the 
TEATRO DI POMPEII, a most suitable setting for this work. Elsa Cavelti 
was the Dido and Tyge Tygesen the Aeneas. The cast further included 
Amelia Pini, Fiorella Carmen Forti, Italo Tajo, and Augusto Romani. 
André Cluytens was the conductor, and the production was by Max 
de Rieux. 

TERME DI CARACALLA, ROME. The season which opened with Andrea 
Chenier as announced in last month’s opERA, continued with performances 
of La Traviata (Carosio, Prandelli, Silveri and then Rizzieri, Francesco 
Albanese, Poli: conductor Erede); La Gioconda (di Giulio, Benedetti, 
Pola Franci, Colella: conductor Ziino); and Norma (Pedrini, Pirazzini, 
Penno, Vaghi: conductor Questa). 

The summer season at the CASTELLO DI S. GIUSTO, TRIESTE, opened 
this year with a performance of Mefistofele with Giulio Neri in the title 
role, Rosetta Noli as Margherita, Simone dell’Argine as Elena and 
Giuseppe Campora as, Faust: conductor, Angelo Questa. Other works 
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Preparing the open air theatre at Pompeii 


heard were La Bohéme with Elena Rizzieri, Giuseppe di Stefano, Ugo 
Savarese and Marco Stefanoni: conductor, Questa; and La Forza del 
Destino with Pilar Martorel, Giulietta Simionato, Roberto Turrini, 
Ugo Savarese, Cesare Siepi and Fernando Corena : conductor, Umberto 


Berrettoni. 


Verona Arena 

J. S. Jarvis sends the following report : 

Despite the disturbing influence of the worst audience in the world, 
opera in the Arena at Verona is an exciting experience and even if one 
comes away in the small hours of the morning wondering why the 
average Italian goes to the opera at all, there are ample compensations. 
The repertoire this year consisted of three operas, Afda, Manon and 

indrea Chenier, each of which was given five performances. 

Aida was by far the most successful production of the season. 
Nicola Benois, designer and producer, made full use of the colossal 
stage and the thousands of executants at his disposal, achieving a rare 
blend of pageantry and realism. 

Musically the performance under the baton of Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli was on a high level, although in the big climaxes of Act II the 
general ensemble was decidedly ragged. Constantina Araujo as Aida 
and Mario del Monaco as Radames repeated their Scala success of last season 
(see p. 311, OPERA, May 1951). Elena Nicolai as Amneris, though poor 
histrionically, sang with a wealth of tone which was never distorted for 
dramatic effect. The Amonasro was Gianpiero Malaspina whose voice 
at times was inclined to be rather dry. Giulio Neri’s noble voice was 
heard to good effect as Ramfis and it is sufficient to say of Mario Tommasini 
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Dress rehearsal of * Manon’ at Verona. Photo Piccagliani 


that his King was in no way overshadowed by the High Priest. Bass 
parts mever seem to cause any casting difficulties in Italy these days. 
Antonio Salvarezza was the Radames for the last two performances 
and the general effect declined as a result. Although Salvarezza has the 
right vocal quality for the part and was at times thrilling, his general 
uncertainty of delivery detracted from an otherwise good performance. 
\lanon was something of a disappointment. It was an unusual choice 
of opera for production on this vast stage and although the settings 
of Alfredo Furiga were ingenious, much of the atmosphere particularly 
in Act Il was destroyed. The performance, however, was memorable 
for some beautiful singing from Magda Oliviero as Manon and Giuseppe 
di Stefano as Des Grieux. The conductor was again Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli. 
Giordano’s opera of the French revolution falls somewhere between 
lida and Manon as far as suitability for open air presentation is concerned, 
and in this production a considerable degree of success was attained. 
The full blooded singing of the three principals and Benois’ effective 
handling of the revolution scenes ensured an exciting performance. 
Del Monaco again excelled and sang as in .4/dz without any trace of 
bad phrasing orvulgarity. Maria Caniglia was in good voice as Maddalena 
and the inaccuracies of pitch usually associated with this singer were not 
in evidence. Thepart of Gerard is admirably suited to Silveri’s voice and 
dramatically his interpretation wasconvincing. This voicealways sounds 
to advantage in the Arena, but some evidence of strain was apparent 
particularly in the upper register. Vincenzo Bellezza obtained some 
spirited playing from the orchestra and if the fina! duet was rather hurried 
this was hardly the fault of the conductor. 
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Del Monaco as Chenier. 
Photo Piccagliani 


South Africa 


An Italian company has been tour- 
ing the principal cities of the Union, 
during the period Aprilg to Aug. 7, 
visiting JOHANNESBURG, DURBAN, 
CAPETOWN and other cities. The 
company, which was headed by 
Gigliand Tito Gobbi, included such 
artists as Maria Erato, Mercedes 
Fortunati, Rina Gigli, Maria Huder, 
Aldo Ferracuti, Rafael Lagares, 
Alvino Misciano, Adelio Zagonana, 
Rodolfo Azzolini, Leo Piccioli, 
Enzo Titta, Carlo Badioli and Plinio 
Clabasi; Franco Ghione and 
Vincenzo Morelli were the con- | al 





ductors. The repertory included 
I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, Rigoletto, 
Traviata, Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, La Bohéme, Tosca and 
Madama Butterfly. 

South America 

TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES. The season has continued with 
performances of Mefistofele (Pilar Martorel, Elisabetta Barbato, Gianni 
Poggi, Rossi-Lemeni : conductor, Serafin) ; La Fanciulla del West (Barbato, 
Annaloro and the veteran Carlo Galefi: conductor, Panizza); and 
La Traviata (Delia Rigal, Poggi and Damiani: conductor, Calusio). 

TEATRO MUNICIPAL, MEXICO. This year’s season in Mexico has been 
notable for the success of Maria Callas, Clara Petrella and Mario del 
Monaco in the various operas in which they appeared. The season 
opened with a performance of -4dndrea Chenier with Irma Gonzales, 
del Monaco and Robert Weede, conductor, Giuseppe Antonicelli ; this 
was followed by Mefistofele with Gonzales, del Monaco and Cesare Siepi, 
Manon Lescaut with Clara Petrella, del Monaco and Carlo Morelli; 
Antonicelli conducting both these works ; then came a revival of Ofed/o 
conducted by de Fabritiis with del Monaco, Petrella and Giuseppe Taddei ; 

lida with Maria Callas and del Monaco, and Traviata with Callas, Cesare 
Valleti and Taddei. 

TEATRO MUNICIPAL, RIO DE JANEIRO. The season opened on August 18 
with a performance of La Forza del Destino with Barbato, Canali, Gigli, 
Mascherini, Neri and Corena; the conductor was Antonino Votto. 
This was followed by revivals of Fedora with Elena Nicolai, Gigli and 
\ntonio Salsedo and of La Traviata with Tebaldi, Campora and Silveri. 
The season was also to include performances of Orfeo, Norma, L’ Elisir 
ad’ Amore, Don Carlos, Aida, Gioconda, Manon Lescaut, La Bohéme, Tosca, 
L’ Amico Fritz, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Andrea Chenier, Adriana 
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* Hary Janos’ (Kodaly) at Ziirich. Photo W. E. Baur 


Lecowreur, Francesca da Rimini, The Fair at Sorotchinski, Manon (Massenet), 
and I/ Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda. Artists other than those 
already mentioned were Maria Callas, Christina Carrol, Maria Sa’Earp, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, Gino del Signore, Mirto Picchi, Gianni Poggi, 
Salvatore Puma, Tito Gobbi, Saturno Meletti, Boris Christoff, Giuseppe 
Modesti and Carlos Walter. Nino Sanzogno was the other conductor. 


Sweden 

A new staging of Aéda by Harald André under the direction of Fritz 
Busch with settings by Nicola Benois was a feature of the latter part 
of the 1950-1 season at the sTOCKHOLM OPERA. Birgit Nilsson was the 
\ida, Brita Hertzberg the Amneris, Erik Sj6berg a Danish tenor, the 
Radames, Sigurd Bjérling the Amonasro and Sven Nilssen the Ramfis. 
Busch also conducted some performances of Cosi fan Tufte including one 
with Jurinac as Fiordiligi. Other guest artists have included Svanholm 
as Radames and Don José, Jussi Bjérling as Riccardo in Un Ballo in Maschera, 
des Grieux in Manon Lescaut and Faust. 


Switzerland 

The GRAND THEATRE, GENEVA, was destroyed by fire, when the scenery 
caught alight during the closing scene of Wa/&aire at the dress rehearsal 
of this opera on May 1 of this year. The damage is estimated at 5,000,000 
francs and the theatre will take at least two years to rebuild. 

ZURICH STADTTHEATER. The 1950-51 season included the first 
performance in Switzerland of Kodaly’s Hary Janos with Andreas Boehm 
in the title part and Ira Malaniuk as Ilka; The Consul with Else Schulz 
as Magda; Orft’s Die K/uge with Willi Wolff and Hella Rosenthal ; Vespri 
Siciliani with Kathryn Harvey and Franz Lechleitner; La Vin Herbé 
(Frank Martin) with Kathryn Harvey, Ira Malaniuk and Leichleitner; 
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and Don Ranudo (Othmar Schoeck) with Pernerstorter, Malaniuk and 
Max Lichtegg. 

The 1951-2 season will include the first performances in German of 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress, and Mozart’s Don Pedro’s Heimkebr. 
This last work is a comic opera and has been pieced together from 
fragments and notes left by Mozart by Werner Galluser and Oskar 
Walterlin, dating from 1785. The recitatives have been composed by 
Hans Erismann. The first performance of the work will be given at 
the Stockholm Opera under Issay Dobrowen, the Swiss performance 
taking place shortly after. Revivals of Fidelio, Martha, Entfiibrung, 
Zauberflite, Eugen Onegin, La Forza del Destino, Ernani, Quattro Rusteghi, 
Rosenkavalier, Tosca, Meistersinger, Tristan, Parsifal, Hoffmans Erzahlungen, 
Zar und Zimmermann and Jeanne au Biicher. 


Obituary 

The deaths of the following artists have occurred in recent months :— 

April 14. Mme. Charles Cahier, aged 76. Pupil of Jean de Reske, 
member of the Vienna Opera during the Mahler regime and also of the 
Metropolitan, New York. 

April 21. Olive Fremstad, aged 81, one of the greatest Isoldes and 
Brunnhildes of all time. She was born in Sweden and was a pupil of 
Lilli Lehmann. 

July 9. Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, aged 61, one of the finest 
dramatic sopranos of the inter-war years, sung at La Scala under Toscanini. 

The deaths have also been announced of the American soprano 
Queena Mario, and the tenor Charles Marshall, the Czech soprano Mila 
Kocova (Queen of the Night at Glyndebourne, 1935), Walter Kirchoff, 
Wagnerian tenor, Giulio Fregosi, baritone, and Antonio Righetti, bass. 


* Don Ranudo’ (Schoeck) at Ziirich. Photo W. E. Baur 














German Opera Statistics 


We reprint by permission of the editor of the German periodical musica, published 


at Kassel, the following statistics of operas performed in the 
The figure after each opera represents the number of theatres in whose 
We have marked with an asterisk 


during 1950. 


repertories the work was included during 1950. 


German opera houses 


those works which have been performed in England by professional companies since the 


end of the war; 


we had had the opportunity of hearing 59 up to the end of August, 1951. 





* Pagliacci. 
Der F reischiitz 
* Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
* Il Trovatore 
* Cavalleria Rusticana 
* Madama Butterfly 
* Carmen 
* La Bohéme 
F idelio 
Die Meistersinger 
Rigoletto 
Tose a 
Die Zauberflote . 
Hansel und Gretel 
Der Rosenkavalier 
\ida . 
Die Entfiihrung 
Figaros Hochzeit ° 
Der flie gende Holl inde r 
Tannhauser . 
* La Traviata. . 
Der Wildschiitz. 
Martha 
Die lustigen W e iber 
Tiefland . ’ 
* Un Ballo in Mz aschera 
. Otello ° 
Der W affensc hmicd 
* Don Giovanni 
* Cosi fan tutte 
* Don Pasquale 
* Boris Godouno\y 
* Die verkaufte Braut 
Les Contes d’ Hoffmann 
* Gianni Schicchi . 
* Faust. : 
Zar und Zimmet rmann . 
Undine =a 
Die Kluge (Orff) 
La Forza del Destino 
Mignx mm. : 
Fra Diavolo. 
Orphée 
Lohengrin . 
Die Walkiire 
Il Tabarro : 
Der Postillon von L ongjumeau 
Eugen Onegin 
* Salome 
Elektra ‘ 
Mona Lisa (Von 1 Schillings) 
Enoch Arden (Gerster). 
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Simplicius (Hartmann) . 

Die Bremer Stadtmusikanten 
Mohaupt a 

Raskolnikoft (Sutermeister) 

* ] Quattro Rusteghi. 

The Enchantress (Tschz aiko Ww sky 


* Tristan und Isolde 


Parsifal 

\rabella . , 

Carmina burana (Orff 
Antigonae (Ortt — 
Das Perlenhemd (Kaufimann) 
Romeo und Julia (Sutermeister 
Il Matrimonio segreto . 


* Don Carlos . 


Turandot Pucci ini 

Pique Dame. —— 
Schwanda, the Bagpiper 
Ero der Schelm (Gotovac) 
Jenufa PS 
Julius Caesar (Handel 
Daphne (Strauss) 

Mathis der Maler 


Der Giinstling (Wagner- Regeny 3 


Die Bernauerin (Orff) 

Die Schneider von Schénau 
Jeanne d’ Arc (Honegger) 
Rape of Lucretia 

Albert Herring . 


* La serva padrona 


L’Elisir d’ Amore 
Manon Lescaut . 

Amelia al Ballo ( Menotti) 
Il Segreto di Susanna 
Manon (Massenet) 
Pelléas et Mélisande 

ir vlanthe (Tschaikow sky 
Mazeppa (Tschaikowsky 
R« »delinde (Handel 
Idomeneo 

\bu Hassan (W eber r) 
Euryanthe 

Rienzi 


° Rhe ing« Id 


Sie gfried. 

Casanova (Lortzing) 

Hans Heiling (Marschner 

oe auf Naxos . 
Capriccio 

Die Frau ohne Schatten 

Die toten \ugen ° ° 

Tobias Wunderlich (Haas) 


the comparison is interesting, for out of the 153 operas in the list, 
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Die Hochzeit des Jobs (Haas) I Die schwarze Spinne (Sutermeister) I 
Palestrina oe ‘ I * Peter Grimes I 
Karl V. (Krenek) I * Beggar’s Opera (Britten) I 
Tarquin (Krenek) I * Macbeth. I 
Peer Gynt (Egk) I *Falteff . . I 
Die Zaubergeige (Egk I La fanciulla del West ; I 
Orfeo (Monte verdi-Ortt I La vedova Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari) 1 
Der versiegelte Biirgermeister Sly (Wolf-Ferrari) . I 
(Brehme) . A Ee I L’ Africana , I 
Dantons Tod (von Einem) I Das G ee des E remiten . I 
Das verzauberte Ich (GerSter).  . I Giroflé—Girofla (Leccq) I 
Don Juan und Faust (Reutter) . I L’Heure ~ sean (Ravel) I 
Der Weg nach Freudenstadt Christophe Colembo (Milhaud) I 
(Reutter) I * Le pauvre matelot (Milhaud) I 
Wozzeck (Pfister I Djamileh (Bizet) I 
Spiel vom Kénig \phelius Russlan and Ludmilla . I 
(Kaminski) . I Die Zarenbraut 
Die feindlichen Nachbarn (Breuer) 1 (Rimsky-Korsakov ji I 
Die Wette (Strohbach) i ‘ I Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov ) I 
Was ihr wh (Kusterer I The Jacobins (Dvorak) I 
Riccio ( Riede) I Rusalka (Dvorak) ° . I 
Der Mond (Orff) I * Katya Kabanova (Janacck) I 
Versiegelt (Blech) - ‘ . I The love of the Nate oranges 
Tandaradei (Wehding). . . . I (Prokotieff) ; I 
Schwarzer Peter (Schultze). . . I \ndrea Chenier ; —_— I 
Die Fiithe im Feur—Das Finger- I] Campiello (Wolf- Ferrari) I 


hiitch (Sutermeister) . 


Opera Diary 


THE ARTS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. [+e Mayor of Casterbridge (Peter 
Tranchell). (July 28 to August 4.) 

An important feature of the Cambridge Festival was the first perform- 
ance of Peter Tranchell’s opera, The Mayor of Casterbridge, which was 
specially commissioned for the occasion, and was given eight perform- 
ances, most of them conducted by the composer. 

It would indeed be strange in any other country if such great literary 
figures as those who were active in the second part of the Victorian 
epoch, had not at some time or other, in their careers, been connected 
with the operatic stage. But when we think about our operatic tradition, 
and of the literary standards of the libretti that were provided for such 
Operatic composers as we did possess, the reason is not very difficult 
to understand. 

The Mayor of Casterbridge is not the first Hardy novel to have been 
adapted for operatic purposes ; d’Erlanger took Tess of the Dubervilles 
as a subject for his opera of the same name, which was produced at the 
San Carlo, Naples, in 1906 and at Covent Garden, with Destin in the 
title part some three years later. Although d’Erlanger was a naturalized 
British subject, Tess was set to an Italian libretto, so one could hardly 
call it a British opera ; one can be quite safe in saying here that the present 
work is the first British opera to be set to a libretto based on a Hardy novel. 

The composer and his collaborator, Peter Bentley, set themselves 
a most difficult task when they decided to adapt this Hardy novel for 
the stage. As it stands Hardy’s story would require a musical setting 
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Henchard auctions his wife. Photo Brian Upeott 


of Wagnerian proportions, so obviously much cutting was necessary 
before a workable libretto was produced. The librettist’s knife in this 
case made a number of excisions, the largest of which was the wholesale 
removal of the Lucetta episode, and with it the whole of that part of the 
story which shows the relationship between Elisabeth- Jane and Henchard 
in yet another light, to say nothing of the wonderful scene of the “* Skimity 
ride,” for which surely any operatic composer would give his right hand ! 
Not only then do we miss the development of this other side of Henchard’s 
character, but the Lucetta-Farfrae relationship also goes by the board. 
Still, the resulting libretto is a remarkably good piece of work, and the 
telescoping of the story for the purposes of the stage has been for the 
most part skilfully done. In fact both librettist and composer have, 
presumably in the interests of keeping the action moving, rather over- 
done this short-circuiting of events, so that we get some rather abrupt 
scenes and curtains. The first meeting between Henchard and Farfrae 
is one example of this, and the reunion between Henchard and Susan 
is another, for both musically and dramatically they peter out, just when 
we are getting ready for a good duet. One can imagine what a Verdi 
might have done with such scenes. 

The composer has had some previous experience of writing for the 
stage but this is his first major work. There is much of the ballad 
opera about it, and the inclusion of authentic Scottish folk-tunes re- 
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Anthony Vercoe as Farfrae, Robert 
Rowell as Henchard. 
Photo Brian Upcott 











minded at least one listener of Hag/ 
the Drover. The choral writing was 
noteworthy, especially the haunting 
melody that the farm labourers sing 
at the beginning of the second 
scene of the second act, when they 
had just heard of Susan’s death. 
The concerted pieces are all well 
contrived, though some of them 
move at rather a slow pace, and are 
apt to hold up the dramatic flow 
of the story. 

The great weakness | felt was 
the Court-room scene in thelast act: 
this was weak musically and dramatically, and the device of having the 
clerk of the court sing a long unaccompanied narration of what had 
happened between the end of the previous act and the beginning of the 
next, was so obviously introduced to “‘ put the audience in the picture,” 
that it was rather ridiculous. Indeed the atmosphere of the whole of 
this scene savoured more of an undergraduate rag than anything Hardy 
could ever have intended, all his characters becoming caricatures. 

The singers were mostly amateurs, among whom the Farfrae of 
\nthony Vercoe was particularly outstanding. The part of Henchard 








































ry was taken by Robert Rowell, who portrayed this most difficult character 
is with remarkable insight and understanding, and succeded in arousing 
le our sympathies. 

1€ The orchestra was recruited with one or two exceptions from The 
rd Royal College of Music, and they dealt with what must have been for 
ry them a most complex piece of scoring, more or less adequately. The 
! whole experiment was eminently worth while and certainly was a far 
’s more important contribution both to the Festival of Britain and British 
1. opera, than was John Socman. H.D.R. 
e THE ARTS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. Ihe lempest. August (13-18). 

e These columns are not the place for a detailed account of the dramatic 


part of the Dryden-Davenant version of The Tempest, but Purcell wrote 
forty minutes or so of music for it, therefore it should be noticed here. 


t Much of Purcell’s happiest invention appears in the work ; the whole 
e of the Masque in the fifth act is radiant and enchanting music, with one 
n lovely song following another. Apart from two of Shakespeare’s lyrics 
1 for Ariel, there is the enchanting Dear pretty youth (a pity this could not 
i have been sung by Dorinda herself), the wonderful song on an A minor 

ground, not to mention Arise, ye subterranean winds. But all these songs 
need very skilful singing, and where professionals fear or cannot afford 
to tread, amateurs will rush in. One must be grateful to the Arts Theatre 


for allowing us to hear this adorable music, but one could have wished, 
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Jess Walters as Count Arnheim. 
Photo McBean 






pace “‘ The Times,” for more of the 
professional assurance that Mr, 
Rowell was able to bring to Nep- 
tune’s music. Ariel could not man- 
age Dry those eyes, though she sang 
sweetly in other places, nor was 
Amphitrite up to Ha/ycon days (taken 
too slowly surely). Aeolus and the 
First Spirit had difficulties with 
their florid airs, but then so would 
many professional singers. The 
chorus was inclined to go flat and 
the violins sharp, anda less elaborate 
ballet would probably have been 
more effective. The sea-horses 
were delicious. Purcell is one of the most difficult composers to 
perform and can all too easily sound dull. Amateur singing is seldom 
up to amateur acting, so Purcell suffered in comparison with Dryden- 
Davenant. David King’s Prospero was remarkably good, and Dorinda 
and Hippolito were enchanting new acquaintances to make. But this 
was a much better performance than King Arthur two years ago and | 
wish other places of learning would be equally adventurous and equally 
successful. One must not forget that the singers had, only a few days 
before, given an entirely new contemporary opera its first performances. 
Peter Pears. 







































COVENT GARDEN. The Bohemian Girl (August 15). 

So much has been written about this “ new ” version of The Bohemian 
Girl, about the original libretto, the Overture, the restored sung 
recitatives, the immense amount of work that Dennis Arundell put in 
at the British Museum and elsewhere, and of the close collaboration 
between him and Sir Thomas Beecham, that it seems superfluous to 
repeat it all here, especially after the event—suffice it to say that we hope 
that this will not be the last “‘ joint effort” by these two eminently 
operatic-minded gentlemen. 

The German opera houses have their Lortzing, the Italians their 
Donizetti and the English? Well, perhaps it’s not being fair to the 
two composers mentioned to say, that we have our Balfe ; and in any case 
Balfe was an Irishman. His very melodious and colossal operatic out- 
put has nothing particularly “ individual” about it, in fact it is often 
very much like second-rate Donizetti; even so 1 am not one of those 
supercilious persons, who came to scoff and stayed to cheer ; I came 
prepared to enjoy The Bohemian Girl for what it is, and was most impressed 
with the sincerity which pervaded the whole undertaking. After all 
if the world of ballet accepts Gise//e why cannot our opera-goers take this ? 

I doubt however whether Balfe or any one of our Victorian forebears 
would have believed either their eyes or ears had they been able to be 
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The Fair at Pressburg, ‘ The Bohemian Girl, Act I Scene 3. Photo McBean 


present at Covent Garden on this occasion, for here was The ‘ Bo’ Girl 
done up to the nines, and Sir Thomas presiding over the whole proceedings 
in one of his most benign moods, actually granting an encore for I dreamt 
that I dwelt in marble halls, allowing the audience to applaud after each 
number, though some poor misguided purists actually tried to shush 
their more enthusiastic fellows in the early part of the evening, and not 
even turning a hair when the closing bars of the Overture were obliterated 
by applause. 

The triumph of the evening after Sir Thomas went to Roberta Peters, 
the Arline. I am indeed surprised that more enthusiasm has not been 
shown in the daily press about the vocal attainments of this young lady, 
for certainly nothing like her has been heard here since Lina Pagliughi 
in 1938 (that is as a singer of florid music of the Italian type). Miss Peters 
made her debut at the Metropolitan, New York, last season at a few 
hours’ notice when she sang the part of Zerlina in Don Giovanni ; she was 
also heard as Queen of the Night and Rosina. Her voice, Italianate in 
quality, is extremely beautiful in its middle register, where it is full and 
round, the scale is even, her coloratura is true and effortless, she possesses 
a real trill and is capable of singing softly. Above all she is blessed with 
a musical intelligence and taste which one rarely encounters in so young 
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Howell Glynne as Devilshoof. 
Photo McBean 


an artist. At the moment she is q 
very good singer, but there is even 
possibility that she may become, 
great one. 

Her lover Thaddeus was played 
by Anthony Marlowe, who looked 
like Napoleon and possessed most 
of the vices of the typical Italian 
tenor and few of his virtues. There 
were more sobs per bar than I can 
ever remember having heard before! 
Jess Walters as Count Arnheim gave 
an excellent account of himself is 
The heart bowed down, and indeed 
sang with taste and feeling through. 
out the evening. The part of the 
Gipsy Queen was of course a gift for Edith Coates from the dramatic 
point of view, though one could not help feeling that there were passages 
where she could have sung more and ranted less. Howell Glynne was 
a wonderful Devilshoof,and Murray Dickie’s Florestein seemed to have 
walked right out of Fledermaus. All the last three characters, the villains 
of the piece as it were, played their parts without any compromise to 
modern taste. 

The scenery by Frederick Crooke savoured rather of The White Hors 
Inn, an illusion that was further fostered by the thigh-slapping Tyrolean 
dancers. The Fair at Pressburg was a glorious riot of colour and move. 
ment, and the Marble Halls of the last act seemed almost to be dripping 
with stalactites, or is it stalagmites ? Was it worth while ? Well it did 
show us how far operatic taste has advanced during the last fifty years, 
but what a lost opportunity during this Verdi year. H.D.R. 
SADLER’S WELLS. Ihe School for Fathers (August 20). 

The 1951-2 season at Sadler’s Wells opened at least a full month 
earlier than is the custom. Whether this early start was planned because 
the Ballet company is due to go to America shortly or because London 
is allegedly full of visitors for the Festival, I do not pretend to know, 
But whatever the reason, opera in August in London seems a trifle odd, 
and the less than capacity audience, and the rather lethargic singing of 
some of the principals, seemed to bear this out. 

The Wolf-Ferrari comedy was one of last season’s best productions, 
in fact it was rightly hailed as one of the best things this company has 
ever done. A pity then that the performance under review was not up 
to standard. The first act proved somew hat heavy going and George 
James (Mr. Hardstone) in the first scene and Kate Jackson (Maria) in the 
second, had great difficulty in getting their voices away from them. 
While for some unaccountable reason half the cast resorted to such quiet 
singing on several occasions during the course of the evening as to be 
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inaudible at times, Anna Pollak and Howell Glynne as Mr. and Mrs. 
Crusty being notable exceptions to this. As Lady Pinchbeck, Marion 
Lowe offered some stylish singing; this still remains her best part, but 
she must be more careful with her diction. The young lovers were 
slaved by Marion Studholme and Gerald Davies. Miss Studholme is 
always audible, but her hard voice is inclined to be uneven, and her ideas 
of operatic soubrettes are still too much akin to musical comedy for my 
liking. Gerald Davies let us hear his natural voice once or twice, but for 
most of the evening was rather apt to bleat. The orchestra under James 
Robertson sounded fresh, and the lovely Intermezzo was liltingly played. 

H.D.R. 
SADLER’S WELLS. Madama Butterfly (August 24). 

Madama Butterfly is never long out of the repertory of Sadler’s Wells, 
so it is perhaps fairer to term this performance a resumption rather 
than a revival. The great interest in this performance naturally centered 
round Amy Shuard, who was singing the title part for the first time. 
During the two seasons this young soprano has been at this theatre 
she has done more than anyone else to restore our faith in the ability 
of the British to produce an artist capable of singing in the grand manner. 

As the Editor of opERA remarked when reviewing her performance 
in the title part of Katya, “ Her roles at Sadler’s Wells so far have 
consisted of Musetta, Santuzza, Marguerite, Carmen, Eboli, Katya and 


‘ Bohemian Girl, Act II, Scene 1 : Marlowe, Coates, Walters, and Peters 
Photo McBean 

















to these she is about to add Amelia in Boccanegra. By no stretch of the 
imagination can this mixture of high soprano and dramatic mezzo roles 
be considered a suitable repertory for a young singer with only two 
professional seasons behind her. It would be a great tragedy for English 
opera if it were to do her voice permanent harm.” To which I would 
like to add this comment. To a person less endowed than Miss Shuard, 
these last two years would almost certainly have spelt disaster, but not 
so in this instance, for besides being blessed with a most glorious 
natural instrument that is both thrilling and powerful, she also has a 
fine musical intelligence and more than the usual amount of common sense; 
but she must be careful not to attempt too much. 

It says a lot for her Butterfly that coming so soon after the de los 
Angeles performances at Covent Garden earlier this summer, we were 
able to be both moved and thrilled. It was gloriously sung, especially 
the exciting outburst in the second act when the harbour cannon 
announces the arrival of Pinkerton’s ship. Two things Miss Shuard lacks 
at the moment, they are a true mezza-voce and the ability to colour her 
soft singing; these she must cultivate, especially as the voice per se is not 
excessively beautiful. One other slight weakness is her habit of 
pronouncing words with the sound of *t” in them as if it was ‘ tz,’ thus 
“light” becomes “ligh/z,” “ not,” “* noty”’ etc. 

Rowland Jones was a-first class Pinkerton, his acting was superb and 
he conveyed the moral weakness, the caddish side of Pinkerton’s character 
better than any other Pinkerton I have seen. His singing was much 
better than either Neate’s or Midgley’s. Olwen Price was miscast as 
Suzuki, she is too tall, she acted the part too much like a stock Verdi 
duenna, and her voice too plummy for my liking. Arnold Matters was 
a sympathetic Sharpless, but the smaller parts were not too happily 
cast, more real singing being necessary as far as the Goro (Rhys 
Williams), The Bonze (Charles Draper) and the Yamadori (Cecil Lloyd) 
were concerned. The orchestral playing, except for some blemishes 
in the brass section, was on a high plain, and for Michael Mudie’s 
handling of the score I have nothing but admiration. H.D.R. 


There were a number of omissions from the list of Glyndebourne 
Operas and Singers 1934-9 on page 4o1 of the July opera. 

Herbert Alsen (Sarastro) ; Jean Beckwith (2nd Boy); Fergus Dunlop 
(Antonio) ; Marita Farell (2nd Lady); Margaret Field-Hyde (Barbarina, 
Papagena); Ernest Frank (Monostatos); David Franklin (Notary in 
Don Pasquale); George Hancock (Sprecher); Luise Helletsgruber (1st 
Lady); Rose Hill (Barbarina) ; D. Morgan Jones (Don Curzio, Man in 
\rmour); Heddle Nash (Ottavio); Molly Mitchell (3rd Boy); Joyce 
Newton (3rd Lady); Betsy de la Porte (3rd Lady); Winifred Radford 
(Barbarina, Cherubino, 3rd Boy, Zerlina) ; Paul Schwarz (Monostatos) ; 
Eric Starling (Don Curzio); Erika Storm (1st Lady); Sofi Schénning 
(2nd Lady); Maldwyn Thomas (Don Curzio); Norman Walker (Com- 
mendatore) ; Edwin Ziegler (Monostatos). 

Past members of the chorus also included Elisabeth Abercrombie 
and Erich Kunz. 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


(Manager—T. E. BEAN) 


LYNFORD-JOEL 


ANNOUNCE 


Tuesday, |l6th October 


at 8 p.m. 
WALTER 


MIDGLEY 


At the Piano: GLADYS VERNON 


Tuesday, 30th October 


at 8 p.m. 


SILVERI 


At the Piano: IVOR NEWTON 


THE ONLY LONDON APPEARANCES THIS YEAR 
OF THESE TWO WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTES 


TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE 2,6, 3/6,5/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6 


From ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (WAT. 3191), CHAPPELLS, 50 NEW 
BOND STREET, W.! (MAY. 7600) and all Agents. 


LYNFORD-JOEL PROMOTIONS LTD., 17 Cavendish Square, W.| 
(LANgham 359!) 


Kindly mention Orera when communicating with advertisers 














OPERA CALENDAR 


(All performances are subject to alteration) 


Covent Garden. New season opens October 22 with Turandot, 


Aida follows in the opening week. 


Sadler’s Wells 
La Traviata. October |, 10, 31. 
La Bohéme. Oct. 2, 12, 19, 24, Nov. 8. 
Carmen. Oct. 3, 13, 17, 25, Nov. 5. 
Don Giovanni. Oct. 4, 16, Nov. 2. 
Barber of Seville. Oct. 5, 8, 18, 27. Katya Kabanova. Oct. 6. 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. Oct. 9, 20, Nov. I. 
Simone Boccanegra. Oct. ||, Nov. 3. 
Butterfly. Oct. 15, 27 (mat.), Nov. 6. 
Figaro (revival). Oct. 23, 26, 29, Nov. 7. Tosca. Oct. 30, Nov. 9. 
Falstaff. Nov. 10. 


Palmers Green and Southgate Grand Opera Society 
Il Trovatore. Oct. II, 12, 13. 


BALLET 














At a time when other Papers are finding it necessary to cut 
down the number of their pages, it is satisfactory to be able 
to announce that BALLET will from now on increase in size. 
Instead of having 56 pages and a cover, BALLET will from 
next month be 64 pages with a four-page cover—68 pages 
in all. The quality of its criticisms, photography, paper, lay- 
out, and printing, which has made BALLET the most treasured 
of periodicals in the history of dancing, will remain the same. 
The price remains stable at 2s. 6d. post free. The November 
number of BALLET will appear in the last week of October, 
not in the middle of the month. It will contain a profile of 
Beryl Grey, a study cf the principal dancers of the Ballet des 
Champs-Elysées by Elsa Brunelleschi, a criticism of Pilar Lopez 
and her company, an account by Richard Buckle of the Yugo- 
Slav Ballet in Edinburgh, and a set of A. E. Chalon’s caricatures 
of early 19th century dancers, with notes by Ivor Guest. 


Monthly 2s. 6d. from any Newsagent or Bookstall or 2s. 8d. 
post free from 1o7 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 

















Kindly mention Orera when communicating with advertisers. 











MARIA LINKER 


Late Berlin State Opera 




















andot, 

Voice Production and Full Training for 
| GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
| Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 
Write : MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.1 

GRAND OPERA PRODUCTIONS LTD. 
present 
1. 9. Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. PHILLIPS 
1951 AUTUMN TOUR 

24th September ROYAL COURT THEATRE LIVERPOOL 2 weeks 

8th October LYCEUM THEATRE SHEFFIELD 2 weeks 

22nd October THEATRE ROYAL BIRMINGHAM 2 weeks 
=— 5th November ALHAMBRA THEATRE BRADFORD 2 weeks 

19th November THEATRE ROYAL NOTTINGHAM 2 weeks 
it The new British Opera ** John Socman’’ by George Lloyd specially 
le commissioned by the Arts Council for the Festival of Britain 
: will be played at Leeds, Liverpool and Sheffield in this tour. 
CARMEN FAUST THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 

(Original Version) (Original Version) 
f IL TROVATORE RIGOLETTO LA TRAVIATA 
d | LA BOHEME MADAME BUTTERFLY THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 
| CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA I PAGLIACCI 
= 
. | DELIGHTFUL COUNTERFEIT 
t | Next to the delight of hearing well loved music played 
| pertectly in one’s favourite hall or theatre is the profound 
| | pleasure of hearing it reproduced by a BARKER SOUND 
Z UNIT from good radio or records. 
)- The Barker unit is designed specitically to give the 
. most NATURAL and pleasing sound in home surroundings. 
: Technically it has extremely wide frequency range and 

built-in feedback ; visually it is very attractive ; aurally 
it produces the best counterfeit music and speech you 
have ever heard. 
- | BARKER NATURAL SOUND REPRODUCERS 
— BCM/AADU, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Published by Ballet Publications Lt i printed by Hutchings & Crowsley, 


s td., a 
117 Fulham Road. S.W3 











EXQUISITE ‘Y 
| This beautiful South Ameri- | 
! can butterfly, A gries claudia, | 
! was caught in Ecuador, } 
| and is here shown resting } 
{ oa Ipomeas blossom. ' 


IMPERIAL t4 LEATHER 
Exquisite Character 


CUSSONS SONS & CO LTD, 84 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON Wi 











